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digate and Thorpe declined to acton the commission appointed for the trial of the insurgents In the north A merchant named Cony refused to pay customs duties not imposed by act of Parliament, and his counsel, Serjeant Twysden, asserted that their levy by Cromwell's ordinance was contrary to Magna Carta, Chief-Justice Rolle, before whom the case came, resigned his place to avoid determining the question.
Cromwell met this opposition by arresting those who refused to pay taxes, sending Cony's lawyers to the Tower, and replacing the doubters by more compliant judges. Cony, intimidated or cajoled, withdrew his plea, and the lawyers apologised and submitted. Necessity was the Protector's only excuse for these despotic acts. " The people," he had asserted when he dissolved Parliament, " will prefer their safety to their passions, and their real security to forms, when necessity calls for supplies." Convinced that the maintenance of his Government was for the good of the people, he was resolved to maintain it by force, and did not shrink from the avowal. " 'T is against the will of the nation: there .will be nine in ten against you," Calamy is reported to have told Cromwell, when he assumed his protectorship. "Very well," said Cromwell, "but what if I should disarm the nine, and put a sword in the tenth man's hands. Would not that do the business ? "
Nevertheless, neither the argument from necessity nor the appeal to force could persuade the Republican leaders to recognise the authority of the Government. Men like Vane and Ludlow steadily refused even an engagement not to act against it.